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26 SHOT DEAD IN TEXAS 


Gunman opens fire on worshipers, including children, in rampage at rural church 


Putting 
painful 
election 
lessons 
to use 


Democrats pick apart 
Clinton’s loss a year 
ago to help guide 
future campaigns. 


By EvAN HALPER 
AND DAVID LAUTER 


WASHINGTON — As 
hordes of progressives make 
plans to scream helplessly at 
the sky Wednesday to pro- 
test the first anniversary of 
Donald Trump’s election, 
the influential Democrats 
whose strategic missteps 
and disconnectedness to the 
electorate helped deliver his 
victory have other plans. 

The operatives and 
donors who propelled Hilla- 
ry Clinton’s campaign are 
combing ever deeper 
through the painful details 
of an election gone terribly 
wrong for Democrats as they 
determinedly try to correct 
course. They are seizing on 
the clarity that comes with 
distance to plunge into diffi- 
cult discussions about what 
might have been done differ- 
ently — and how they can 
put those lessons to use in 
upcoming elections. 

The longtime Clinton 
confidant who was the chief 
strategist for her $190-mil- 
lion super PAC says he still 
loses sleep over his failure to 
more effectively frame 
Trump’s history of misbe- 
having. The liberal Califor- 
nia billionaire activist who 
built his fortune mining data 
points to the loss as a lesson 
in the shortcomings of cam- 
paigning by algorithm. The 
think-tank president who 
has long advised Clinton on 
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CARRIE MATULA, left, embraces a woman after the fatal shooting at the First Baptist Church of Suther- 
land Springs in Texas. Matula said she heard the shooting from the gas station where she works a block away. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT officials work at the scene of the rampage at First Baptist Church. Authorities iden- 
tified the gunman as Devin P. Kelley, who was found dead in his vehicle several miles from the scene. 


Despite tough 
vaccine rules, 
crackdown lags 


California has yet to 
punish any doctor for 
writing unnecessary 
medical exemptions. 


By SOUMYA 
KARLAMANGLA 


A year ago, California of- 
ficials appeared to be com- 
ing down hard on doctors 
and parents who were reluc- 
tant to vaccinate children. 

The state had just imple- 
mented one of the strictest 
vaccination laws in the na- 
tion. The medical board was 
threatening to pull the li- 


cense of Dr. Robert Sears, a 
celebrity in the anti-vaccine 
community. 

One vaccine skeptic 
called the case against Sears 
“a shot across all the doc- 
tors’ bows.” 

But so far, no doctors, in- 
cluding Sears, have been 
punished for writing unnec- 
essary medical exemptions. 
The crackdown many fore- 
saw never materialized. 

Public health advocates 
are still concerned that doc- 
tors are writing improper ex- 
emptions to get kids out of 
vaccines. The number of 
children with medical ex- 
emptions tripled last year, 

[See Vaccinations, A9] 


DAVID MCNEW For The Times 


RAVEN SUMMERS, 4, gets a vaccination with her 
mother, Jessica, at Children’s Hospital Los Angeles. 


CAROLYN COLE Los Angeles Times 


After attack, 
New Yorkers 
make statement 
Runners take to the 
streets for annual 
marathon — under a 
blanket of heavy 
security. NATION, A12 


Rams’ Goff 
has career day 


In a 51-17 victory, the 
quarterback and his 
team show just how 
far they’ve come. 
SPORTS, D1 


LAPD accused 
of altering data 


In claim against city, 
captain says police 
misled the public by 
misclassifying crime 
statistics. 
CALIFORNIA, Bi 


Weather 


Cool in the morning, 
some afternoon rain. 
L.A. Basin: 68/56. B6 
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By MATT PEARCE 
AND JOHN SAVAGE 


SUTHERLAND 
SPRINGS, Texas — Wor- 
shipers had filed in for their 
weekly song and prayer 
service at First Baptist 
Church on Sunday when a 
man clad in black, wearing a 
tactical vest and carrying an 
AR-15-style assault rifle, 
pulled into the parking lot, 
got out and opened fire. 
Soon the man made his way 
inside, and kept shooting, 
and shooting, and shooting. 

But this was Texas. As 
the gunman exited the 
church, a neighbor with a 
gun opened fire on him, forc- 
ing the attacker to drop his 
weapon and flee in his SUV. 
The neighbor and another 
bystander in a truck fol- 
lowed in hot pursuit until 
the gunman drove off the 
side of the road, mortally 
wounded — perhaps by one 
of the neighbor’s bullets, or 
perhaps by his own. 

It was too late. Back in 
Sutherland Springs, a rural 
suburb 30 miles southeast of 
San Antonio, 26 churchgo- 
ers were dead and 20 more 
were wounded in the deadli- 
est mass shooting in the 
modern history of Texas. 

The victims included 
women and children who 
were targeted without re- 
morse, including the daugh- 
ter of the church’s preacher. 
The victims’ ages ranged 
from 5 to 72 years old. 

The gunman was identi- 
fied as Devin P. Kelley, 26, a 
resident of Comal County, 
Texas, with a history of do- 
mestic violence but no other 
immediate sign of a possible 
motive. 

“Tve been talking to some 
community members. They 
think there was a relative 
there. It was not random,” 
said U.S. Rep. Henry Cuellar 
(D-Texas), who was briefed 
by investigators. “There’s 
going to be some sort of 
nexus between the shooter 
and this small community... 
Somebody in that church 
will help us find answers.” 

The attack reopened the 
emotional wounds of a na- 
tion only five weeks removed 
from the Las Vegas massa- 
cre of Oct. 1 that left 58 dead, 
with the two tragedies seem- 
ingly showing that there’s no 
city too big or too small to 
become a potential target. 

The death toll in Sun- 

[See Shooting, A6] 


Saudi arrest felt in U.S. 


One of the princes 
jailed in corruption 
inquiry has stakes in 
banks, hotels, tech. 


By ROGER VINCENT 
AND ALEXANDRA ZAVIS 


Finance, technology, 
hospitality, entertainment 
and real estate: Prince Al- 
waleed bin Talal has in- 
vested substantially and 
with great fanfare in all of 
them, as befits his status as 
one of the world’s richest 
men. 

He is also believed to be 
under arrest in his native 
Saudi Arabia, ensnared in 
an anti-corruption dragnet 


that also pulled in 10 other 
Saudi princes, four sitting 
Cabinet members and tens 
of former Cabinet members. 

The arrests, viewed as 
the latest move by Saudi 
Arabia’s young crown prince 
to cement his hold on power 
by eliminating potential ri- 
vals for the throne, sent 
shock waves through the 
kingdom and international 
business circles, even 
though such high-profile in- 
dividuals have been seen for 
decades as operating above 
the law. 

No names were officially 
announced. But they re- 
portedly include Prince Al- 
waleed, a billionaire investor 
with major stakes in top- 
name Western companies, 
and two of the late King 


Abdullah’s sons. 

Prince Alwaleed is one of 
the top shareholders in 
banking giant Citigroup. He 
has big stakes in Twitter, 
Apple, Motorola and Lyft. 
He owns 45% of Four Sea- 
sons Hotels & Resorts and 
has a substantial interest in 
Disneyland Paris. He’s 
funded some of the world’s 
largest real estate devel- 
opments, including Canary 
Wharf in London and Jidda 
Tower in Saudi Arabia, soon 
to be the tallest building in 
the world. 

After his reported arrest 
Saturday, questions now cir- 
cle about what it will mean 
for the future of his business 
holdings in the U.S. and else- 
where. 

[See Saudi prince, A4] 


‘Tokyo courts Trump’s favor 


President opens Asia 
trip by mixing business 
and golf with Japan’s 
prime minister. 


By BRIAN BENNETT 


TOKYO — President 
Trump spent the first day of 
a five-nation Asia tour Sun- 
day being feted with a gift, 
golf and fine dining by 
Japan’s prime minister, 
Shinzo Abe. He began day 
two Monday by telling Japa- 
nese business leaders that 


Abe is “a terrific person,” 
then assailed them for years 
of unfair trade. 

The corporate titans, as 
well as Abe, are counting on 
the former — the prime min- 
ister’s personal courtship of 
Trump — to blunt the latter: 
any protectionist or retalia- 
tory measures by Trump to 
upset the U.S.-Japan busi- 
ness relationship. 

A year after Trump’s un- 
expected election, many 
global leaders have taken his 
measure and quickly learned 
to play to the norm-breaking 
American president’s pride 
and vanity, in hopes of either 


advancing bilateral initia- 
tives or staving off Trump’s 
nationalist threats against 
their trade arrangements. 
They know Trump likes to be 
liked and that flattery can 
get you, well, something. 

Few have practiced the 
personal diplomacy as in- 
tently as Abe. 

When the newly arrived 
Trump showed up Sunday 
at the Kasumigaseki Coun- 
try Club outside Tokyo to 
play golf, Abe surprised him 
with the sort of trucker caps 
Trump favors, embroidered 
in his preferred color — gold 

[See Trump, A4] 


